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superseding. Though it ought in no sense to supersede these, the 
new book is worthy the attention of scholars : and its moderate 
compass will recommend it to many general readers to whom the 
long array of Grote's volumes appears formidable. 



7. — Truths for To-day spoken in the Past Winter. By David 
Swing, Pastor Fourth Presbyterian Church. 12mo. pp. 325. 
Chicago : Jansen, McClurg, and Company. 1874. 

This is a second edition, differing from the first in the addition of a 
new sermon on " A Seasonable Orthodoxy," preached in the course of 
the author's recent trial before the Chicago presbytery, and a declara- 
tion made by him before that body in reply to the charges of Pro- 
fessor Patton. 

It is said that Dr. Hodge of Princeton once solemnly declared of 
the pious Barnes's work on the atonement, that " it did not contain 
truth enough to save the soul." But at Mr. Swing's trial Dr. Patter- 
son asserted in an able speech that since the union of the Old and 
New Schools, each having voted that the other was " a sound and 
orthodox body," " a man may be a good Presbyterian in the reunited 
church who does not accept the doctrines of reprobation and election 
and limited atonement and inability and imputation according to the 
sterner interpretation of them that was given by Calvin and a large 
portion of the Presbyterian church." {Chicago Times, 19th May.) 
But having sown the winds of uncompromising doctrine and polity, 
the Old School still reaps an occasional whirlwind of young polemics. 
And we are glad to have issues as definite as can be made in these 
indefinite days of the church raised and settled as clearly as compro- 
mising majorities ever venture to settle anything. After all, however, 
the acquittal merely affirmed anew the determination of the New 
School in favor of what Mr. H. W. Beecher, in a characteristic ser- 
mon on the subject, called with approval " a certain elasticity of in- 
terpretation." The real battle within Presbyterianism is yet to be 
fought. There is an opportunity for the synod of Northern Illinois to 
open it next October. Although Mr. Swing withdraws, his friends 
are committed to his declaration that " the Presbyterian church per- 
mits its clergy to distinguish the church actual from the church 
historic." (p. 319.) 

It certainly involves a change of atmosphere to pass from the 
Westminster Assembly's Catechism to these sermons. But it is 
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chiefly the atmosphere which is new. The fundamental state of mind 
upon which the preacher of these sermons lays his new knowledge, 
and from which he declares the modifications of his creed, is Calvin- 
istic. This opinion, which we drew from the first edition of his work, 
is confirmed by his own declaration at the trial : " I avow myself to he 
what, before the late union, was styled a New School Presbyterian, 
and deny myself to have come into conflict with any of the Evangeli- 
cal Calvinistic doctrines of the denomination with which I am con- 
nected." (p. 313.) He repeats his " articles of belief " as follows, 
using his words " in the Evangelical sense " : " The inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the office of 
Christ as a mediator when grasped by an obedient faith, conversion 
by God's Spirit, man's natural sinfulness, and the final separation 
of the righteous and wicked." (p. 324.) He is not a Unitarian. His 
case is another sign that the passionate rebellion of the last genera- 
tion against Orthodoxy is now giving way to mild and gradual tran- 
sitions within Orthodoxy. Among the ministers of most, if not of all, 
the Protestant churches there are now men who are young enough 
never to have felt much oppression in theology or morals, who are 
learned enough to appreciate their new opportunity, and who have 
sufficient character to use their freedom as it is needed in our mixed 
communities. 

Although theology does not appear to be the author's strongest 
point, he is far from being guilty of that popular theological flippancy 
of which Mr. H. W. Beecher has long been the recognized national 
spokesman. Mr. Swing is a sober preacher who, not seduced by his 
skill in firing a religious glow in the convictions of others, honestly 
tries to make clear and forcible his own convictions. But his feeling 
is more transparent and more persuasive than his thought is clear 
or convincing. His main strength lies in his sympathy. He belongs 
to that admirable class of religious teachers who, separated from the 
Episcopal Broad Churchmen by ecclesiastical polity and from the Free 
Beligionists by a healthy old-fashioned theological spirit, are really 
the common friends of people in every state of mind. " Unity of re- 
ligious belief," he says, " could only be secured by God's silencing the 
human mind. . . . But this would be the annihilation of man, and 
better than this is the progress of man, with a charity as broad as 
human life ; with a toleration as universal as our ignorance and our 
mistakes ; with a mutual forgiveness as omnipresent as are the shad- 
ows and mysteries of human life." Then follows a philosophical re- 
mark which reminds us of Cousin, and since Mr. Swing was charged 
with eclecticism, this may serve as an instance of his heresy, — " All 
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that is needed is a diversity without sorrow or even surprise, a variety 
as of clouds or wild-flowers." (p. 22.) This is a rare character to 
sustain, and in the present stage of its development peculiar faults 
easily beset it. Mr. Swing has happily escaped the vanity and levity 
which popularity has urged to such a degree in Mr. Robert Collyer, 
and his good-nature during his trial, added to his scholarly training, 
favors the hope that he will still keep his head now that his well-de- 
served local influence has been forced so suddenly into a national 
reputation. His danger comes from a weakness which most preachers 
confound with what genuine strength they have. It is an excess of 
" the homiletic mood " for tempting to which Dr. Shedd bears such a 
load of responsibility and against which the students of Pastoral Care 
should watch, work, and pray. Not to seem to speak with secular 
prejudice, we will cite a lay instance as distinguished as it is tedious, 
— the Duke of Argyll in the " Reign of Law," where his extremely 
considerate preliminaries for the benefit of the Christian ignoramus 
who seldom reads his works, and the learned vulgar which should not 
be indulged by such nursing, are most irritating to readers who are 
looking for what he has to tell. The mad lovers of this mood boast 
that everything is grist to that mill, and it does indeed grind every- 
thing to dust. Instead of coming at once to the point of religion, the 
" homiletic mood " is fond of coming religiously to every point. A 
sound sense of humor should prevent such prosing. 

Yet the author has used this mood with that happy effect which is 
peculiar to a spontaneous and naturally eloquent utterance of religious 
sentiments. And since in order to understand a real sermon one 
must know the audience, it is interesting to learn that these dis- 
courses were addressed to "a large class of doubters," who, "after the 
fire," according to a statement of one of the author's friends, were 
attracted by the preacher's quality. Who some of these " doubters " 
were may be guessed from such statements as the following, which 
are not infrequent : " The legal profession has always stood firm by 
the idea of an Infinite God " (p. 58), and " the best friends of the 
hope " (of immortality) "are to be found among those who are students 
of justice, — the lawyer, the judge, the legislator, or those busy in 
philanthropy or education, — persons living in the presence of the 
soul." (p. 280.) The influence of these hearers may have helped to 
lead one so susceptible as the author evidently is to lay his preaching 
open to the charge of being " too exclusively human." But this trait 
may also have rendered him exceptionally engaging to the hearers, 
for such an audience, however well informed, is apt to be in the theo- 
logical state of a clever witness at the trial, who, when questioned 
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about the Calvinism of " the accused," asked, in reply, " Will any 
gentleman name the five points to me % " 

The author's favorite line is common-sense. He has not such re- 
markable religious fervor as Mr. Beecher, nor such winning pathos as 
Mr. Colly er, but common-sense rules him as it does not rule them. 
It is his savor. He calls religion " the handmaid of common-sense," 
(p. 302.) He says that God " is nothing unless reasonable " (p. 296), 
and that in religion " there will be mysteries, but also there will evi- 
dently be manifest a great amount of what we call common-sense, 
(p. 297.) .... The return of our times toward true Christianity 
must come from a return to a reasonable creed ; not to a rationalism 
that denies all supernatural events, but to a reason that shall clothe 
faith and penitence and virtue and all of salvation with the best 
raiment possible of common-sense." (p. 301.) But even common-sense 
can be spread too thin, and the professional obligation to preach 
almost every Sunday often betrays itself. Few sermons will stand 
reading by the volume. Yet such sensible stuff as the following 
makes one patient under very long talks, especially when we remem- 
ber that the speaker is no doctrinaire : " No man can preach Chris- 
tianity without being a doctrinal preacher, and no man can acquire a 
Christian, or a religious heart except by the obedience of doctrine. 
Doctrine sustains the same relation to Christian character and hope 
that mechanical law sustains to the Cathedral of St. Paul, or that the 
law of sound sustains to the church chimes or the music of the many- 
voiced organ. The attempt to separate Christianity in any way from 
its own announced doctrines is as pitiable a weakness as it would be 
to invite engineers to bridge a vast river by emotional action, wholly 
separate from any creed of mechanics." (pp. 73 - 74.) 

When, however, he attempts definitions he is uncertain, and gives 
ground for the criticism of an Ohio oracle, that " he does not know 
where he stands." His definitions are rather illustrations of what at 
the outset he despairs of clearly defining. Of faith, for instance : 
"Belief is a permanent law of intellectual life. Faith is this per- 
petual natural force." Then, " Faith is the drift of one's heart and 
mind in morals." Then, in the same paragraph with the words last 
quoted, " Faith is evidently the soul's attachment to a being." (pp. 
241-242.) Then, " It is God in a law." (p. 249.) Then, " Faith is 
.... a law helped into action by a miracle, but yet a law." (p. 251.) 
In this last remark is shown the supernaturalism of the author's posi- 
tion, at the same time that he accepts, with characteristic moderation, 
the distinction upon which Itothe so insisted, that in a miracle the 
materials to be affected and the results accomplished by supernatural 
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power were within the bounds of nature. But the kind of explana- 
tion in which the author is most fortunate is found in such epigram- 
matic turns as this, which seems to have acted like a red flag upon 
his prosecutor : " There is a relationship of man and God that has 
created the Bible. The Bible has not made religion, but religion and 
righteousness have made the Bible." (p. 65.) 

In the light of what has been said, some of the titles of the 
sermons will serve to suggest the character of the book : " Religious 
Toleration, or Charity," " Christianity and Dogma," " Emotion and 
Evidence," " The Lost Paradise," " Positive Religion," " Christianity 
as a Civilization," " Faith," " Immortal Life," " A Reasonable Ortho- 
doxy." In the sermon on " Charles Sumner," the recollection of Mr. 
Sumner's style was a temptation which the preacher did not sufficiently 
resist. The sermon on " St. Paul " is an example of both the strength 
and weakness to which we have pointed. The sermon on " St. John" 
shows the preacher at his best in matter and style. His imagination, 
which, by the way, was presented by his defenders at the trial as a 
valid reason for supposing that he did not mean all the heresy which 
he seemed to utter, here finds a congenial and legitimate place. His 
poetic temper lends a charm to the whole volume ; but while it is 
happy in finding expression in a natural eloquence, it still needs, a 
more modest style. The celestial mechanics of the pulpit is revealed 
in occasional purple patches, in frequent allusions to the great names 
which are to be found attached to dates in historical text-books, and 
in a vast milky-and-watery way of such brilliants as " golden," 
" wreathed," " flowers," " universe," etc. We were seized with a 
sharp pain when this second edition repeated what we had hoped 
was a misprint in the first, namely, an appeal for a "more genteel, 
more Christ-like Church." But we still have hope; and whatever 
words he relishes, we will not quarrel with the man who, when he is 
on trial for heresy, calmly tells the assembled presbyters, " Not one of 
you, my brethren, has preached the dark theology of Jonathan 
Edwards in your whole life. Nothing could induce you to preach 
it ; and yet it is written down in your creed in dreadful plainness. 
Confess, with me, that our beloved church has slipped away from the 
religion of despair." (p. 323.) 

The publishers of this book advertise a full report of the trial, 
which is being prepared by a committee of the presbytery chosen 
from both sides. 



